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HE life of a Kingbird is not the purely tyrannical existence that 

I popular opinion would lead us to believe. In spite of the fact that he 

is tyrant of tyrants (Tyrannus tyrannus) among flycatchers and 

usually master elsewhere, he often suffers undeservedly, even from others of 

the feathered kind. However this may seem to those acquainted with the 

bird, it is certain that misfortunes did not come singly to the pair that 
nested last spring in my garden. 

The only result of their first attempt at home-making was the addition 
of a set of eggs to the collection of some youthful naturalist. The fruitless- 
ness of the effort did not wholly discourage them, for, late in the season, a 
new nest was built in an old apple tree. They placed it in the highest 
suitable crotch, and when I first visited them in early July the nest contained 
two eggs; a few days later the number was increased to four. 

But even their second venture was not an entire success. The new 
location was frequented by noisy and meddlesome neighbors. Whole flocks 
of English Sparrows often settled around, and almost upon the nest, being 
made to retreat from the royal stronghold only by the continual and 
determined activity of the owners. Just across the garden was a Blue Jay’s 
nest and consequently a center from which more vexations came, while, to 
prevent anything like peaceful life, a scolding Catbird was a constant occu- 
pant of the tree. 

The anxiety of the Kingbirds, together with a knowledge of the doubtful 
character of their avian visitors, made me watch affairs closely, but notwith- 
standing my care two of the four eggs disappeared soon after being laid, 
without the culprit being discovered. 

As I desired to study the life at the nest, a blind was arranged for myself 
and camera near the apple tree; and when the eggs had hatched and the 
two little birds were nine or ten days old I brought their home, branch and 
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all, down to within range of the lens. The parents, of course, were panic- 
stricken for a few minutes, but very soon again decided to take the ups and 
downs of life lightly and settled upon a dead branch just above the nest, only 
leaving their lookout station to drive away an occasional meddler or to snap 
up a passing insect. 

In less than half a day the female was feeding the young again, rather 
shyly it is true, but coming often with food. More suspicious than his mate, 
the male lingered for a while in the tree-top and then, to all appearance, 
forsook his family, not being seen again until the young were fully feathered 
and flying as they pleased. During the eight days that passed before this 


KINGBIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 


occurred, | spent hours in concealment watching the mother about her 
household duties and seeing the little ones come to maturity. 

Some care was necessary in entering the blind, as the female became 
very much excited if she saw me, and. it was rarely that she was far enough 
away to permit of getting in unperceived. At such times she would sit on 
the top of a stake near at hand and cry, refusing to return to the young. 
However, as the days passed her fears lessened, for, though always alarmed 
as I entered, she became quiet more quickly than at first. She seemed 
unable to remember for more than fifteen minutes that I was there, invari- 
ably going back to work within that time. 

The main part of the parents’ duty is the supplying of food, and these 
little birds did not fare poorly even when we neglect to consider the embar- 
rassinents under which the mother worked. While I had the family under 
observation a record was kept of the number of times food was brought, 
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and, as far as possible, of the kind. The average intervals between her 
returns was three to four minutes. There seemed to be no limit to the 
capacity of the young. 

The food consisted in large part of grasshoppers, katydids and crickets, 
with an occasional butterfly or caterpillar. I thought once that a raspberry 
was given them, but fruit formed no part of the regular diet. The insects 
were picked up in the grass within sight of the nest, and given to the young 
with most of the legs and wings on. 


- n _ eS os 


CLEANING THE NEST; YOUNG THIRTEEN DAYS OLD 


The mother frequently went through a very amusing performance when 
feeding her nestlings. Her behavior on alighting at the nest and finding two 
yellow, wide-open mouths extended toward her as far as the supporting 
necks would allow, was indicative either of indecision or of a very malicious 
desire to tease. My first glimpse of these actions was a very interesting one 
and will serve as an illustration of her habit. 

She had brought a large grasshopper and received the usual welcome 
from the children at home. After a momentary hesitation, it went to the 
one that held his head the highest and opened his mouth the widest. 
Sturdy as he was, he could not swallow such a huge and not very smooth ° 
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morsel, and so it was very abruptly snatched away and given to the other. 
Of course the weaker one was unable to do what the older and stronger had 
failed in, and in turn he lost it to the first. This had been repeated at least 
three times, when she seized it firmly and, with a motion like that of a Blue 


GIVING YOUNG (AGED THIKTEEN DAYS) A BUTTERFLY 


Jay when cracking acorns, thrust it head foremost down the gaping throat 
of her first choice. This performance was witnessed a number of times 
subsequently, and it often occurred when there could be no doubt that the 
morsel was small enough to be swallowed by either of the young birds. 

While feeding the young is the heaviest work that falls upon the parent, 
the care of the nest claims the first attention. The mother never left after 
feeding without giving the nest a careful scrutiny, and even when too much 
alarmed by my presence to bring food, she would dart down to remove the 
refuse that her ever-observant eye had detected from a distance. The 
excreta were sometimes taken as they left the body of the young. The 
membranous sac which covers such matter not only aids in its removal but 
prevents soiling the nest. 

Sleep came to the young very readily. If they were not more than 
usually hungry they would nestle down immediately on being fed, close their 
eyes and, as far as I could tell, fall fast asleep. But the rustling of the 
mother’s feathers or that of a dry leaf in the wind would cause the two long 
necks to be stretched and the yellow-lined mouths to open widely with 
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expectation. If disappointed, they dropped back to their slumber with noth- 
ing more than a gentle peep. 

When her charges were resting quietly, the old bird would often sit 
perfectly still on a twig above the nest or on the post to one side, her head 
constantly turning and her bright, dark eyes searching earth and sky. Now 
and then she would fly at some Brown Thrasher or Catbird that ventured 
too near, or mount into the air to capture an insect for her own meal. 

While the growth of such birds is very rapid, requiring in this instance 
about eighteen days from the hatching of the eggs to produce fully fledged 
birds, it is not so remarkable when considered in the light of the quantity 
of food consumed. The study of such life histories is all the more interest - 
ing because the time required for development is short. As the birds grew, 
much pleasure was taken in noticing the acquisition of voice. When seven 
or eight days old they were comparatively voiceless, a little later the only 
cry was a peep like that of a chick, and several days before leaving, the 
young were giving ina rather subdued tone the ching, ching of the adult. At 
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HER DUTIES DONE; YOUNG FIFTEEN DAYS OLD 


this time I found it hard, when the old bird was off in search of food, to 
determine whether I heard her cries in the distance or those from 
the nest. 

At the pin-feather stage no other exercise was taken than what might be 
termed cervical and mandibular. But during the last few days of their stay, 
the young were constantly moving about when not asleep. At first their 
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exercise was limited to stretching, but, with increasing strength, not only 
were their legs tested but their wings and whole body. 

With the coming of the restless spirit of young animals about to enter 
life on their own responsibility, came fear. When my observations began 
fear was not shown, and only when they began to anticipate flight did they 
do more than nestle closer on my approach. But during the last day or two 
they even started at the click of the shutter, and the slightest movement on 
my part put them on the alert. When all was quiet they occupied them- 
selves with exercise rather than in sleeping—climbing to the edge of the nest, 
stretching both wings, and giving their miniature ching, ching perfectly. 

On the day the birds took wing, I was in the blind. The sky was 
cloudy and I waited long, without reward, for a chance to get a picture of 
the whole family. Seeing that success was out of the question, I stepped 
from my cramped quarters, bringing my camera with me in the hope that I 
could get a nearer view of the young, at least. Without hesitation the 
stronger of the two shot from the nest and off across the garden to the tree 
where the mother was. The remaining one was photographed as he sat in 
the middle of the nest eyeing me, his snowy breast fluffed up and the downy 
tufts that still persisted upon his crown blowing in the breeze. As the shut- 
ter closed, he gave me a parting glance and joined the others in the tree. 

It was some time before the family left the neighborhood, thus affording 
occasional glimpses of them. The father returned to the assistance of his 
mate and the feeding went on much as usual until the young were scarcely 
distinguishable from the old birds. Then they left us for the season. 


THE LAST TO LEAVE HOME; EIGHTEEN DAYS OLD 


My Experience with a Blue-headed Vireo 


By EMILY R. LYMAN 


N June 30, 1905, during my summer vacation among the Pocono 
Mountains, I was so fortunate as to be taken to the spot which had 
been selected by a pair of Blue-headed Vireos for their building 

operations. Their nest was firmly suspended from one of the lower branches 
of a small red maple, about six feet from the ground. The maple stood on 
the edge of the wood, twenty feet from the public road, where the con- 
stant passers-by in no wise disturbed the birds. Near by a cottage was 
being built, about which workmen were continually hauling and hammer- 
ing; the noise, apparently, never annoying the birds. 

I had been told that the female, while sitting upon her nest, had per- 
mitted herself to be gently stroked upon the back, by a bird-lover who had 
visited her. I felt sure that I, also, could gain her confidence, and enter 
into friendly relations with her. I determined never to pry into her nest, 
nor to disturb her in any unnecessary way. My sole aim was to make her 
feel that she need not fear me. 

I began my overtures by walking slowly and silently toward her; my 
arm slightly extended, my hand closed, my forefinger held out, upon the 
end of which I had placed crumbs of cracker and hard-boiled egg mashed 
together. When standing directly under the nest I could just reach up to 
it, holding my finger within an inch or two of the little mother’s head. 
There I awaited her pleasure. 

The first time I offered, the food she seemed surprised, but not much 
startled; for she flew off her nest, only to return in a few moments, to eat 
from the branch, where I had placed it, the morsel which she had refused 
from my finger. I repeated the experiment two or three times, when, gain- 
ing in confidence, the bird ate directly from my finger. I continued 
feeding her for quite a while, sometimes twice a day; nearly always finding 
her upon the nest, willing to indulge in an extra luncheon. 

I have not made any account of the male, for my business was not with 
him; I think he was doing all that was required of him, and in my absence, 
no doubt, was a devoted mate. Occasionally he would make known his 
presence, and in answer to his call his wife would join him. My affec- 
tion was for his better half, for such I believe she was. 

Not only did I continue feeding her for days, but I emulated Mr. Tor- 
rey’s example, got out my old-fashioned silver teaspoon, from which I 
offered the Vireo dame a liquid mixture of water, cracker and egg. This 
she daintily partook of, while leaning over the edge of her nest to get it; 
rather preferring, I imagine, a plainer table, that of the accustomed finger. 

Upon one occasion, she seemed particularly happy and confident. While 
I, a creature large enough to have crushed her in an instant, stood by her 
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watching her, she calmly closed her eyes and settled herself down for a nap. 
I had been hoping, from day to day, to have some one photograph her while 
in the act of feeding, or at least, while upon her nest. But I had taken too 
much for granted in believing that this happy state of affairs could last. 
Upon going to the nest one morning, everything seemed strangely quiet— 
no little mother there: thinking it only right to see what had happened, I 
pulled down the branch, and looked into the nest, finding left in it but one 
small dead bird. My feelings of disappointment and regret cannot be 
expressed; my anger toward the robber knew no bounds. 

Scarcely could I leave the spot, where, lingering, I hoped to discover 
some clue to the tragedy. While I waited, suddenly both birds came back; 
the mother (as I supposed) flying directly to the nest, looking into it, and 
picking at something she found there. Immediately it occurred to me, to 
try feeding her as usual. I walked up to her, offering the accustomed. food, 
which she refused, flying off a short distance, but returning quickly and 
perching near her nest. I again tried her with the crumbs, which she then 
took from my finger, just as she had done many times before. 

This last act of hers, especially, touched me; it showed such fearless 
confidence. 1 experienced a feeling of great relief in believing that she, in 
no wise, connected me with the ruin of her home. 


TOWHEE AND YOUNG 
Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y. 


NESTS OF THE CASSIQUE (Ostinops decumanus) 
From a group in the American Museum of Natural History 


A Bit of Robin History 


By EUGENIA CHAPMAN GILLETTE, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


With photographs from nature by the Author 


maple just opposite my window; and, though they built well above 
the level of the chimney-top, tragedy overtook them when the 
young were but half-fledged. 

The following season, they built where they could command the pro- 
tection of their friends who had locks and keys. On Saturday morning, 
April 18, 1903, as I sat long at the breakfast table, idly watching the 
boughs blowing about in the high wind, my attention was attracted by a 
piece of white cord that came sailing across the upper sash of the window. 
Before I arose from the table the same, or a similar piece of cord blew 
across that window for the third time. Then I bestirred myself, and went 
out to see what wind was bringing us such an abundance of white string. 

And there was my friend Mrs. Robin, of the previous year. I knew her 
by having only the left outer tail-feather tipped with white. 

She busily wrought, against discouraging odds, at the foundation of a 
new home, on the ledge of my chamber window, above. Every time she 
succeeded in getting a considerable collection of material on the ledge, a 
particularly prankish gust would come along and sweep it clean again. And 
at nightfall, after a hard day’s work, there was the merest suggestion of 
building material there. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and still, and with the first glimmer 
came Madam Robin with string and coarse grass, which she plastered 
securely to the ledge with the mud she carried up from beneath our 
neighbor’s pump. “The better the day, the better the deed,” and Mrs. 
Robin worked buoyantly all that bright Sabbath day, making minute-and- 
a-half trips for her lumber and plaster, and by late afternoon she was lining 
the nest with fine grass, tucking the ends in carefully with her beak, and 
‘carding’ with her little feet, which flew with lighting speed, as she pressed 
her breast against the walls, and turned round and round in the nest, 
moulding it to the right curve. 

When all was done she flew up into the maple tree, made repeated 
descents upon this joy of her heart, alighting first upon the brink, and then 
cuddling down ecstatically. During all this time her spouse had not 
appeared, and about sundown she flew away, and was gone for five long days. 

I wearied for her return, and wondered if she had found other quarters 
she considered preferable, or if, perchance, she had gone a-visiting her 
relations, or was taking the precaution to have the plaster thoroughly dry 
before moving in. I never learned the reason of her absence, but on the 
morning of April 24, she came, with Mr. Robin, and took possession of 
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, I \HEY had gone to housekeeping the preceding summer in the hard 
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the home she had built unaided, while he sat up in the maple tree and sang. 
That evening there was a beautiful blue egg in the nest. 

I think Mrs. Robin and I would have become friends sooner, if her 
interfering spouse had not ruffled up his crown feathers, and wriggled his 
shoulders, and protested from his maple bough whenever I made any 
advances. But as it was, by the end of the week she was quite accustomed 
to my presence, and, if I made no abrupt movements, did not object to my 
being very near her. As I devoted most of my time to her, it was not so 
sudden a friendship as might appear, either. 

She knew me—or my blue house-gown—from the other members of 
the household, and recognized in me a harmless, friendly, queer, big bird, 


THE SITTING BIRD 


with blue calico feathers. She never really liked the click of the camera, 
and positively declined any lunches of my serving, whether a tempting fat 
angleworm, or a bit of very ripe fruit. Her wise husband never offered her 
a bite to eat. 

Each day, for four days, a priceless blue gem was placed in their treas- 
ure-house, and on April 28, she began to sit very closely, and Mr. Robin’s 
song grew more wildly joyous. 

On the 29th, I begged the privilege of photographing her. on 
the nest, and she somewhat reluctantly consented. In the photograph one 
can see the distinguishing one white moon on the left tip of her tail. 

When she heard the camera click she immediately regretted her compli- 
ance, and flew away from the detested sound; but it greeted her again on 
her return, as she stood an instant on the edge of the nest, the breeze 
stirring the soft red feathers of her breast. 
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She sat happily, and her mate mounted guard and sang on without 
interruption—and then came the mystery. 

One day, shortly before the birdlings were due, one blue egg disappeared 
from the nest—disappeared completely and absolutely. Down on my knees, 
I searched every inch of the lily-of-the-valley bed beneath the window, the 
lawn for many feet beyond, and under each neighboring tree, for a fragment 
of blue shell. But the mystery was never solved. The ledge I thought 
inaccessible to squirrels, and if a Blue Jay had been pillaging I thought I 
would see some trace of it. On May 9, I hastened home from an absence 
of several days in a neighboring town, because I thought there should be 
young birds in the nest that day, and, scarcely waiting to throw off my 


TO FILL THOSE ASTONISHINGLY LARGE YELLOW MOUTHS 


wraps, | flew up to take a peep at the nest, and behold! three wee 
wriggly, squirmy, grub-like creatures, where the three blue eggs had been! 

I would not photograph them. I thought it would be taking an unfair 
advantage of the defenceless little hideous beasties. 

Now this is where Cock Robin comes in. He turned to and worked 
valiantly for those little promises, he and their mother alternately bringing 
worms and Cisco flies, and an occasional mouthful of some over-ripe fruit. 

They stretched and wriggled every instant of the fleeting space between 
the calls to open those astonishingly large yellow mouths, which, supported 
on their slender doddling necks, looked, as a friend well said, like a bowl of 
yellow lilies. 

They grew apace, became much sunbrowned, acquired some tiny tufts 
of fuzz along their little spines and over their ears, and at last, on May 16, 
their eyes opened. 
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Often both parents would perch on the edge of the nest together, 
but the male would not tolerate that horrid eye that winked aloud, and I 
never succeeded in catching him with the camera. 

As this week wore on, I ceased to wonder about the disappearance of 
that fourth egg. The nest was full to overflowing with the three babies. 
What would have become of a fourth? 

There came a rainy spell these latter days, and the little mother was 
obliged to stay at home and convert herself into an umbrella, standing in 
among the clamorous young, with wings slightly uplifted, while the male 
brought the worms. 

One stormy night when I went up to close the window, I found Mrs. 
Robin’s tail protruding into the room, beneath the sash. I tried very gently 
to turn her around, but she flirted her tail out of my hand with a sleepy, 
querulous sound of protest, and settled it in exactly the same position again, 
so that window remained open all night, with mop cloths beneath it to 
catch the rain-water. 

It was a marvel how those young birds grew, and feathered out, and 
‘handsomed up’ this fleeting week! 

Their last days at home were the most discouraging of all for the 
photographer, being rainy, lowering black days, almost too dark to attempt 
instantaneous photography, and only one exposure was in any degree 
successful,—that taken on May 22, the last day before they left the nest. 
When they flew, their first venture was in at the open window, where they 
perched on the back of a willow chair. 

As there are too many objects in the House People’s abode for untried 
little bird brains to get knocked against, they were guided to the window, 
from which their second flight was made into a wider and safer field. 

They remained the summer with us,—“ our Robins,” we called them,— 
and after the first few days of sedulous guarding from marauding cats and 
bullying Jays, proved their ability to take care of themselves. 


Not of a Feather 


By FLORENCE A. VAN SANT 


A Mourning Dove and a Laughing Gull 
Met during bird migration, 

And, out of courtesy, they both 
Joined in a conversation. 


The Dove, the land-bird, said, “I dwell 
By fields of golden grain”; 

The Gull said, “I’m a mariner 
And roam a vast domain.” 


In everything they disagreed 
From sentiment to diet; 

One loved the tumult of the sea, 
The other liked things quiet. 


When one was happy he would mourn, 
A truth as strange as fiction; 

The other, he would laugh when sad, 
*Twas quite a contradiction. 


The Dove said, “I am glad we met,” 
And then moaned, “Coo a-coo”’; 
The Gull at parting felt too bad, 
But laughed, “Hah, hah, adieu!” 


YOUNG BANK SWALLOWS 
Photographed by James H. Miller, Lowville, N. Y. 
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The Yellow-breasted Chat 


A Character Sketch 
By P. A. TAVERNER 


upon the principle that Chats “should be heard, and not seen,” and, 

unlike the infantile hopeful of the “lords of creation,” really learns 
and practices this version of the old saying most steadfastly. You will hear 
his voice from a near-by tangle whistling to you. But as you pursue, it 
passes from bush to bush like a ‘Will-o’-the Wisp’ leading into all sorts of 
morasses of blackberry tangle, and mosquitos. Now you hear the bird close, 
just out of sight behind the foliage; there it will chatter and gurgle, giving 
fine monologic selections for your benefit, or else taunt you most fearlessly 
with his private opinion of you, your family, and all your ancestors 
seriatim in a most provoking manner. He does not deal in broad general- 
izations, but goes into most minute details of your family history, and most 
carefully drags into the garish light of day each and every gristly skeleton the 
family closet most decently strives to hide—the calumniator always keeping 
just, and only just, out of sight. 

However cautiously you circle the bush, the result is the same; he is 
still on the opposite side, until an incautious movement on your part alarms 
him or perhaps he wearies for the time of the hide-and-seek, and the 
soliloquy is brought to a finish, and a loud quietness reigns. Perhaps you 
catch a glimpse of a neutral olive streak crossing just over the tops of the 
near-by bushes, but more often not, and the only indication of the scoffer’s 
new position is given by the sound of his mocking whistles, and cat-calls 
from a bushy clump a hundred yards away. The Chat has spells of quietness, 
too, when one may be for hours in its chosen haunts and not suspect its 
presence. Then all at once it will start up again and take the most 
prominent place in the avifaunal chorus. 

1 suspect that its mercurial nature is peculiarly susceptible to meteoro- 
logical changes, for my experience has been that the bird is very noisy at 
times just preceding a thunder-storm. In fact, I always associate the bird 
with intense sultry heat, dense shadeless tangle, innumerable mosquitos 
and big thunder-heads piled up in high masses from the horizon. No bird 
has a more marked individuality or possesses more of wild charm that,-in 
spite of these usually unpleasant associations, always arouses my enthusiasm 
and admiration. 

With his stealthy elusiveness, wild outpourings of song and fund of 
vituperation, the Chat is a droll imp—a merry troll that “has the recipe for 
fern seed and walks invisible, yet mocks you from every bush.” He is full of 
life and boiling over with animation. It bubbles out of his throat in all 
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g ee Chat is the most elusive of birds. He is brought up most strictly 
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manner of indescribable sounds. He laughs dryly, gurgles derisively, whistles 

triumphantly, chatters provokingly, and chuckles complacently, all in one 

breath. He throws himself about through the bush regardless of con- 

sequences, never still, scrutinizing the intruder in all attitudes. Viewing 

him now from under a branch, and then from over it, talking always 

excitedly, rather incoherently and usually indelicately. In fact, one throat is 

not sufficient to relieve the pressure of his feelings, and he presses into 

service his long tail, and with it wig-wags things such as even he, irre- 
sponsible little sprite that he is, dare not say out loud. 

Should I stop here, however, in my description, an entirely inadequate 

and one-sided impression would be made of a very complex and many- 

sided individual. It is only 

the presence of man that 

brings these evil characters 

to the surface, and arouses 

the worst in him. When 

alone in his own solitudes 

the better side of his nature 

is exhibited, and he shows 

himself in other colors, a 

happy roisterer, a_ fervid 

lover, a solicitous parent. 

As a husband, however, I 

should judge the Chat to 

be somewhat of a brag- 

dinsia ini mais gadocio, and should suspect 

Drawn by P. A. Taverner him of bulldozing his wife 

if it were not for the reflec- 

tion that she is a Chat also, and is, therefore, perfectly able to take 

care of herself. As it is, they- seem to be a happy pair, and get along 

together fully as well as other couples that promise better as examples of 

domestic felicity. His love-song is a woodland idyl and makes up for much 

of his shortcomings. From some elevated perch from which he can survey 

the surrounding waste for a considerable distance, he flings himself into the 

air—straight up he goes on fluttering wings—legs dangling, head raised, his 

whole being tense and spasmodic with ecstasy. As he rises he pours forth 

a flood of musical gurgles, and whistles that drop from him in silvery cas- 

cades to the ground, like sounds of fairy chimes. As he reaches the apex of 

his flight his wings redouble their beatings, working straight up and down, 

while the legs hanging limply down remind the observer of. those drawings 

we sometimes see from the brushes of Japanese artists. He holds his hover- 

ing position for an instant, then the music gradually dies away; and, as he 

sinks toward the ground, he regains his natural poise, and seeks another 
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perch like that from which he started. What mistress could turn a deaf 
ear te such love-making as that? And we can rest assured that his does 
not. Proof? You will find it in some near-by bush but a few feet from 
the ground. A nest rather roughly but strongly made, sufficient for its pur- 
pose, and filled with four or five creamy eggs marked with reddish brown 
spots and a few lilac flecks, which the mother bird nestles into her golden 
bosom as tenderly as though neither she nor her jolly spouse ever thought 
such things as are imputed in former paragraphs. On second thought, per- 
haps, the previous reflections are base slanders. One cannot gaze upon the 
happy pair when they suspect no human biped is near, without wondering 
whether, if we really understood Chat language, we would interpret it just 
as we do. It may all mean entirely different subject matter,—and then, 
again, it may not. To human ears it sounds bad and, as Dr. J. M. Wheaton’ 
has pointed out, the Chat has a black mouth, and that certainly was not 
given him for nothing. 

I have often seen it stated that the Chat was a ventriloquist. Some 
other birds are also pretty generally accused of the same offense, but I could 
never really substantiate this in any case. True, the notes of some species 
are difficult to place, but I have observed that: it is only the distance that 
the originator of the sound is from the hearer that is actually mislead- 
ing, and not the direction from which it comes. True, again, it is somewhat 
difficult to locate the direction in certain low sibilant notes that seem to 
have great carrying power, but I never observed any more than this, and I 
never heard a bird note that actually seemed to come from a false quarter. 
When one can hardly locate asound, and sees a locality that looks as though 
it might contain the origin of it, we are very apt to make our eyesight and 
judgment influence our ears, and jump at a false conclusion; but this is an 
entirely different matter from true ventriloquism inasmuch as the origin of 
the imposture lies in the self-deceit of the hearer, and not in any actively 
misleading quality in the sound itself. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 


SEVENTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louris AGASs1z FuERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


LUCY’S WARBLER 


Western United States, breeds commonly in Arizona and rarely north to 
the lower Santa Clara Valley, southwestern Utah. Winters in northwestern 
Mexico. Its arrival in Arizona was noted at Fort Lowell, March 20, 1902; 
Oracle, April 1, 1899; Fort Mojave, March 25; Whipple Barracks, March 
31, 1892, and in the Huachuca Mountains, April 8, 1902. 


VIRGINIA’S WARBLER 


Rocky Mountains of the United States, north to Colorado (common), 
Utah (Wasatch Mts., Salt Lake City) and Nevada (East Humboldt 
Mountains). Winters in Mexico. The first migrant was seen at Cooney, 
New Mex., April 10, 1889; Huachuca, Ariz., April 10, 1902: Beulah, 
Colo., May 6, 1905; Monon, Colo., May 3, 1905. 


OLIVE WARBLER 


Breeds in central Mexico and in southern Arizona. Winters in the 
highlands of Mexico and Guatemala. A few may winter in southern 
Arizona, as one was taken there February 21. The arrival of the first was 
noted April 6, 1902, in the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona. 


1. DOWN-COVERED NEST OF BLUE-WINGED TEAI., AS LEFT BY 
THE INCUBATING BIRD WHILE ABSENT FEEDING 


2. THE DOWN RAISED, SHOWING THE ELEVEN EGGS IT HAD CONCEALED 
Photographed by F. M. C., at Shoal Lake, Manitoba 
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Rotes from Field and Stuvp 


‘Nothing New Under the Sun’ 


Recently while delving among the old 
books in the library of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia, in search of 
some of the forgotten bird names, which are 
at once the delight of some ornithologists 
and the despair of others, I came across a 
curious little volume printed in old German 
black letter and bearing date of 1706—just 
two hundred years ago ! 

This work deals exclusively with the cap- 
ture and slaughter of wild birds, and a 


dible purpose of photographing birds, but 
which, as it now appears, is not an invention 
of the twentieth nor yet of the nineteenth 
century !—Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Little Black Rail in Massachusetts 


An extract from my log of May 16, 1904, 
reads: “ As I was standing by the B-s 
spring today, I heard something among 
the branches of a small pine near by. On 
looking up, I saw a small bird come tumb- 
ling down through the soft pine tips, now 
and then clinging to one for a 
second. Finally he landed on the 


glance at its numerous plates shows that it 
was prepared before Audubon societies or 
similar organizations were even thought of. 
There are shown all manner of spring guns, 


cage traps, nets, bird-lime devices, auto-_ 


matic arrows which shoot up a hollow post 
and impale a bird which alights on top, 
and horizontal perches which ‘close together 
and catch birds by the toes. Also a great 
board full of spikes, which descend on a 
flock of feeding birds, and an open wire 
affair like the arm of a windmill, which 
when liberated revolves rapidly, knocking 
down the birds which are feeding on bait 
close to it: What interested me most, how- 
ever, was the device shown in the accom- 
panying figure, which is. almost a counter- 
part of that used by Mr. Chapman and 
others a few years ago for the far more lau- 


ground. Here he stopped for a 
minute on the wet pine needles 
as if to recover his balance, and 
then made for cover. While this 
was going on I had stood watch- 
ing the proceedings with interest, 
but as soon as the bird started to 
run I saw at once, by his di- 
minutive size and peculiar shape, 
that he must be something un- 
usual. I quickly gave chase, and 
with the help of my terrier, soon 
cornered the bird in some under- 
brush; but, after. getting clos 
enough to touch him with my 
hand, he escaped to another hiding-place. 
Knowing now that he was the rare Black 
Rail, I redoubled my zeal, and, at last, 
after an exciting quarter of an hour, I 
caught the little fellow. 

“The strange thing about the chase was 
that he never attempted to fly more than a 
few yards. If chased into the open, he 
would take wing and flutter into the near- 
est cover, but never once did he try a pro- 
longed flight. In running on the ground he 
was very skilful, and, had it not been for 
the open character of the piney hillside on 
which he fell, I never should have seen 
him .an instant after he struck the ground. 

“The only explanation that I can give 
of the little Rail’s strange appearance is 
that, tired out by a long migration and 
bewildered in the fog, he had lost his way 
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Notes from Field and Study 


and fallen to earth exhausted. This theory 
complies well with the weather conditions. 
There was a northeast breeze driving in a 
fog from the ocean, and, whenever the fog 
lifted, hurrying clouds could be seen passing 
across the sky.” 

This little incident took place near Mil- 
ton Hill, in eastern Massachusetts, at a 
point about four miles from the nearest sea- 
shore. Before releasing my chance captive, 
I determined to study him for a time. I 
therefore made a cage of fine wire, large 
enough to hold a pan of water and a little 
forest of ferns. 

The bird seemed happy in his new quar- 
ters, but the food question was at first a 
difficult problem. Knowing that his rela- 
tive, the sora, was very fond of wild rice, 
I tried him on cooking rice, but this he 
refused to eat. While I was watching him, 
however, he solved the question for me. 
Peeping timidly about the ferns, he saw a 
little insect on the under side of a leaf, and 
quickly snatched it. He was insectivorous! 
I went out to the garden and got some in- 
sects and worms; a few of these I dropped 
into his cage. The result was gratifying in 
the extreme; he rushed at them and, taking 
a large worm by one end, he quickly ate it. 
Two or three more worms followed, and, as 
each was taken as eagerly as the first, I 
emptied my can into the cage. By keeping 
him in a corner until all the worms had 
hidden, I made him hunt for his food in 
his natural manner. 

He lived in good health for three days, 
but on the fourth he died, after eating sev- 
eral hard bugs. It seems very probable 
that these were the cause of his death. 

During his period of captivity he only 
twice made any sound; both these times it 
was a hoarse cra-a-a, made when angry 
and frightened. I several times saw him 
run through the ferns a few inches from the 
ground, by grasping the stalks on right and 
left. He was always very stealthy in his 
actions, and to see him peering about 
among the green ferns, with his frightened 
red eyes, was indeed singular. He often 
flew around the cage, and at these times 
his flight was fluttering and as silent as that 
of a butterfly. 
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He was a very attractive pet and, if he 
had only lived longer, some very interesting 
facts concerning this little-known species 
might have been discovered, — STANLEY 
Coss, Milton, Mass. 


Martins and English Sparrows 


While traveling in northern Minnesota 
during July and August, 1905, I noticed 
how common a practice it was with the 
farmers to put up boxes for the Martins, 
and all these seemed to be occupied. 

I questioned one man about his colony of 
Martins, and he told me he thought he must 
have thirty now (this was after the young 
had left the nest), but he came near losing 
them in the spring. A flock of about a 
dozen English Sparrows arrived about the 
time the Martins had commenced to build 
and started to drive them out, but he shot 
four or five and the rest disappeared. He 
said they were the first he had seen in this 
section of the country. 

I also found, at a house about two miles 
distant from this man’s, that a smaller flock 
of Martins had been driven from a large 
house to a much smaller one near it by two 
pairs of English Sparrows which I saw nest- 
ing in the larger box. This man also said 
that these were the first English Sparrows 
he had seen in the country, although he 
had seen them at the nearest railroad 
station, which was thirty miles distant. 

This only helps to show in a small way 
how the English Sparrow is advancing from 
the large cities into the sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the country and its effect upon our 
native birds.—A. W. Honyrwitt, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Do Snakes Charm Birds? 


In my reading on venomous snakes I 
again and again noticed the statement that 
snakes could charm birds. This summer I 
decided to look into this matter more fully 
and try and find a solution more satisfactory 
to myself if possible. I caught a young Cat- 
bird which had left the nest, and put it in a 
cage. I took a position near the cage and 
remained perfectly quiet, but did not try 
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to conceal myself. The parent birds became 
quite brave in trying to drive me away; 
after noticing that I remained perfectly quiet 
they became more daring as time passed, and 
finally so daring as to peck me in the face. 
These birds were many times within the 
striking distance of a rattlesnake. 

I next took my position near a Robin’s 
nest containing young. After I had re- 
mained quiet for some time, the female came 
very close—close enough for the rattler’s 
forward cast. 

I have repeated these observations in the 
field, with thesame results. I therefore have 
concluded that snakes have no charm, but 
that the snake in search of food or in its 
wanderings approaches a young bird or a 
bird’s nest. The parent birds, in trying to 
drive the intruder away, become more daring 
until finally they come within striking 
distance. I have had one experience, and in 
this case the snake remained perfectly quiet 
while the bird was flying about it. The 
snake, however, was not a venomous 
one.—J. Parsons SCHAEFFER, East Green- 
ville, Pa. 


Photographing a Red-tailed Hawk’s Nest 


Bird-lovers have their ‘Mecca,’ some 
favored place where bird life is abundant 
and undisturbed and where flower and 
beauty of surroundings add their charm. 
Our ‘Mecca’ is all of this, where an upland 
farm runs down to a perpendicular ledge, 
100 feet high beneath which brush lots run 
into a swamp and woodland. 

Beneath the ledges a colony of Hooded 
Warblers had nested for years, and Black- 
throated Green, Worm-eating, Blue-winged 
and most all of the common birds nest 
freely. In the midst of this place in a tall 
chestnut tree a pair of Red-shouldered 
Hawks repaired their nest year after year, 
and when in 1904 we found the nest re- 
paired and a new kind of scream came down 
to us as a large Hawk flew high above, 
we were loath to believe it could be a 
Red-tailed Hawk, until from the top of the 
ledge we had seen the sun strike the red- 
dish tail feathers, as the birds flew scream- 
ing back and forth, and had found a tail 
feather beneath the nest, for it is very rarely 
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that the Red-tail nests in this vicinity. 
This spring (1905) the same birds (pre- 
sumably) repaired the same nest and we 
determined to photograph the nest and 
young if possible, soon May 14, we made 
the attack with climbing irons and ropes. 
There was no possible chance to work from 
the nest tree, but a straight chestnut stood 
some fifteen feet away and this I climbed, 
though not without some misgivings, for I 
was not at all sure but that the old birds 
might attack me. 

As I climbed, the screaming birds flew 
higher and higher until they were almost 
out of sight in the blue; and in fact, it was 
very difficult at any time to get near enough 
to see the old bird on the nest, as she would 
leave her nest at the first sight of us. Ata 
height of fifty-four feet I could look into the 
nest, and only one newly hatched, downy 
chick was there; so, tying myself to a limb 
above and resting on the spurs, I strapped 
my tripod to the trunk and, using my coat 
as a focusing cloth, secured the picture of 
the nest and chick, while my friend photo- 
graphed me and the nest from the ground; 
which shows well both the height of the 
nest and the difficulties under which my 
picture was obtained.—Wicsur F. SMITH, 
South Norwatk, Conn. 


Notes from Plainfield, New Jersey 


Least Flycatcher.—This species has been 
far less numerous this year than usual. The 
Kingbird also appears to be less common 
than it was a few years ago. 

Carolina Wren.—On June 1o I found the 
first nest of this species ever known of here. 
The four young left the nest safely on June 
22. As far as I know, this family of Caro- 
lina Wrens is the only one within eight or 
ten miles of Plainfield, although it is not 
improbable that there are a very few others. 

I first met with this Wren in the vicinity 
of Plainfield on July 4, 1898. It steadily 
increased in numbers from that date until 
February, 1904, during which month the 
heavy snows cut off the food supply and all 
perished from starvation and cold with the 
exception of the pair mentioned above and 
possibly a few others.—W. DEW. MILER, 
Plainfield N. J. 


Book News 


Tue B. O. C. MiGRATION REPORT FOR 1905. 
Bull. British Ornithologists’ Club, Vol. 
XVII, Report on the Immigrations of 
Summer Residents in the Spring of 1905. 
Edited by W. R. Ocitvie-GrantT. With- 
erby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London, 
1906. 8vo, 127 pages, 32 maps. 

Students of migration will find much of 
interest in the first report of the Committee 
on Migration of the British Ornithologists’ 
Club. This committee was appointed in 
order to obtain from lighthouses along the 
coasts and from inland observers in England 
and Wales, certain detailed information 
which was lacking in the inquiry conducted 
by the Migration Committee of the British 
Association some years ago. The present 
report deals chiefly with twenty-nine species 
of summer visitors, and an effort has been 
made to ascertain “when and where these 
birds entered the country, how they dis- 
persed themselves over it, when they reached 
their breeding-places, and finally, how some 
of them passed through and out of the coun- 


try.” The account of each species is accom- 
panied by a map on which the data are 
plotted by symbols ingeniously devised to 
show the locality, date, direction of flight, 
and the different immigrations, which, in 
the case of the wheatear, are separated into 


six distinct movements. The number of ob- 
servers and the comparatively limited area 
covered, have enabled the committee to work 
out the migration of the species observed 
with greater detail than has ever been at- 
tempted in the United States, although, as 
in all work of the kind, the reports show 
many gaps to be filled in from future obser- 
vations.—T. S. P. 


Birp-Guipe, PartI. WaTeR Birps, GAME 
Birps AND Birps oF Prey EAst OF THE 
Rockies. By Cuester A. REED, B. S. 
Charles K. Reed, Worcester, Mass., 
1906. Oblong, 534 x 34 inches. 254 
pages. 

This book should prove a very useful and 
handy pocket guide to the birds of the ex- 
tensive region east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Its small size and flexible covers adapt it to 
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this end no less admirably than its method 
of illustration and treatment. The first 
volume embraces all the orders from the 
Grebes to the Owls, inclusive, in the order 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union’s 
Check List. 

The introductory matter includes a figure 
showing the topography of a bird, and a 
synopsis of the orders and families, illus- 
trated with small line-cuts of bills and feet. 

With few exceptions, one page is devoted 
to each species. Sub-species are briefly 
mentioned under the head of the species. 
The illustrations are of uniform size, and oc- 
cupy the terminal third of each page. These 
are not intended as finished works of art, 
but as aids to identification. No attempt 
has been made to represent every tint and 
shade, but to give the general effect by the 
addition of one or two colors, when needed, 
to the black and white of the cut. The re- 
sult is, in most cases, very satisfactory; in 
fact, a large proportion of the figures will be 
as useful for purposes of identification as 
the most expensive plates. 

After the common and scientific names, 
the bird’s length is given in inches. Below 
these is a short description of the bird and 
its distinguishing characteristics, its haunts, 
food and habits, all in one paragraph. In 
many cases, a few words are then devoted to 
“Notes.” Under “Nest,” the nest and eggs 
are briefly described, and frequently the 
breeding date is given. The final paragraph 
is devoted to “ Range.”—-W. DEW. M. 


Basy Birp-Finper. Illustrated. Volume 
. A Pocket Guide to the Common 
Water and Game Birds and Hawks and 
Owls of New England, with blank pages 
for notes. By Harriet E. Ricuarps, As- 
sociate of American Ornithologists’ Union. 
W. A. Butterfield, Publisher, 59 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass., 1906. 129 
leaves. 214 x 4% inches. 


This is a companion volume to the “ Baby 
Path-Finder to the Birds” (the name of 
which has since been changed to ‘ Baby Bird- 
Finder’), which comprised the song-birds. 
The treatment is identical with that of the 
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first volume, and, like it, this will doubtless 
be found by beginners to be a convenient 
little book for use in the field. 

The illustrations are small half-tones, in- 
stead of outline figures as in the earlier 
volume.—W. DEW. M. 


Tenth Annual Report of the New York 
ZoGlogical Society, 1905. 


From this report we learn that the bird 
collection of the Zodlogical Society now 
numbers 1,555 specimens, representing 355 
species, an increase of 150 per cent in num- 
ber of individuals and of over 100 per cent 
in species since January 1, 1905. 

The report contains an interesting article 
by C. William Beebe, Curator of Birds, on 
‘The Swans,’ illustrated by reproductions 
of photographs. The seven living species of 
Swans are arranged in two genera, one in- 
cluding only the famous Black Swan of 
Australia, the other (divided by some 
authorities intothree genera) comprising the 
Black-necked Swan of southern South 


America and the five pure white species 


inhabiting the northern regions of both 
hemispheres. 

We are told that the Black Swan is near- 
ing extinction in its native Australiaa home, 
this deplorable state of affairs being due 
largely to the helpless condition of the birds 
during the period of molt. On the other 
hand, the introduction of this species in New 
Zealand has been only too successful, as the 
following quotation will show: 

“Mr. E. F. Stead, who has personally 
witnessed present conditions in New Zea- 
land, reports that Swans may now be seen 
there in great flocks, sometimes of five and 
six thousand individuals. They are driving 
away al! ducks and geese, not by actual 
aggressiveness, but more surely by preempt- 
ing all feeding grounds and nesting places. 

“To mention a specific location, on Lake 
Ellsmere there are hundreds of Swans nest- 
ing throughout the year. The birds are 
comparatively tame, notwithstanding the 
fact that all protection has been removed 
from them, and numbers are constantly shot 
wantonly, even while sitting upon their 
eggs.”"—W. De W. M. 


Bird - 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—The May number of ‘The 
Condor’ contains five general articles of 
varied interest. The leading article on ‘The 
Chickadee at Home,’ by W. L. Finley, 
treats of the breeding habits of the Oregon 
Chickadee and is illustrated by four half- 
tones. Under the title, ‘The English Spar- 
row in the Southwest,’ Howard presents 
some notes on the dates of appearance of 
this pest at Bakersfield (1901) and Teha- 
chapi, Calif. (1903), and at Tucson and 
Tombstone, Ariz. (1904). The species is 
gradually extending its range in the South- 
west, but it has not yet appeared south of 
Tehachapi, and apparently it has not been 
recorded from Idaho or Nevada. In these 
sections, as well as in Arizona and New 
Mexico, a little well-directed effort will 
prevent it from gaining a foothold for some 
years. 

The little-known nesting habits of ‘The 
Calaveras Warbler in Western Washington’ 
are described by C. W. and J. H. Bowles, 
who call attention to the rarity of the nest, 
as shown by the fact that only five sets of 
eggs were obtained during nine years of 
field work. ‘The Nuttall Sparrow around 
San Francisco’ is the subject of a short 
article by Louis Bolander, who mentions 
some of the habits of this characteristic 
species of the Bay region. The second of 
McGregor’s interesting ‘Papers on Philip- 
pine Birds’ is devoted to ‘The Routine of a 
Collector’s Work,’ and describes some of 
the difficulties and peculiar conditions to be 
met in bird-collecting in the Philippines. 

In the editorial columns is a statement of 
some of the losses to ornithology caused by 
the great fire which swept over San 
Francisco immediately after the earthquake 
of April 18, 1906. These losses include the 
destruction of the museum and library of the 
California Academy of Sciences, which con- 
tained about 25,000 bird skins, including the 
finest series of Pacific coast water-birds in the 
world, and the best ornithological library on 
the west coast; and the loss of two copies 
of the folio edition of Audubon’s Birds of 
America in the Mechanics Library and in 
the Mark Hopkins Art Institute.—T.S. P, 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Aucusr has never received its due from 
the bird student. Heat, mosquitos and 
dense vegetation, together with a certain 
subsidence in enthusiasm, following the de- 
velopments of the nesting season, discourage 
active field work during this month ; never- 
theless, ornithologically, August is one of 
the most interesting months of the year. 

The spring migration follows the com- 
paratively barren winter time as a feast after 
famine, but the beginnings of the fall mi- 
gration are obscured in a period when birds 
seem actually to be becoming daily less 
abundant. As a matter of fact, they are 
increasing in numbers. - 

In the marshes this is apparent enough, 
as the Swallows, Blackbirds and Bobolinks 
gather there, but it is much less evident in 
the woods, where only the most careful ob- 
servation will reveal the presence of the first 
migrant Warblers, Flycatchers and other 
early transients. 


A RECENT experience in the Klamath 
Lake region emphasizes the truth of Mr. W. 
L. Finley’s statement (See Birp-Lore for 
December, 1905) that the traffic in Grebes’ 
plumage was to be controlled in New York 
City, not on the bird’s nesting-ground. At 
the date of Mr. Finley’s observations in this 
region, no Grebes, we understand, were be- 
ing killed, not because of any restrictions 
imposed by law, but simply, it appears, be- 
cause the price per skin was too low to make 
hunting profitable. Mr. Finley writes of 
finding sixty Grebes’ nests in a single small 
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tule island, and his admirable pictures show 
numbers of the birds. We, however, found 
but one nest and saw only an occasional 
wary bird. Skinned bodies floating here and 
there told the story of their disappearance, 
which was finally put into words by a 
Grebe-hunter himself on whom we chanced 
one morning. Resting on his oars, he 
summed up the situation by saying that 
when the price of Grebes fell to fifteen cents 
each they were not worth hunting, but now, 
that they had gone up to fifty cents, there 
was money in it. 

Living in a house-boat, hidden some- 
where in the trackless marshes, this degene- 
rate representative of the pioneer trapper 
seemed far from the world of millinery ad- 
ornment, but no stock- broker keeps his eye on 
the tape more keenly than he on the quota- 
tions of the New York feather markets, 
which the dealers see that he duly receives, 
and the moment the figures appear favorable 
he becomes a factor in the situation. 

When we have convinced the wearer of 
the borrowed plumes of her moral responsi- 
bilities in the matter, we may turn our at- 
tention to the esthetic education of the man 
who has secured them for her. In the mean- 
time, an appeal to the law, in Oregon at 
least, seems of no avail. We had supposed 
that after the passage of the A. O. U. Model 
Law in Oregon, Grebes were protected, but 
an opinion lately rendered to the game- 
warden at Klamath Falls by the attorney- 
general of the state, denies the birds legal 
protection, on just what ground we are not 
at this moment aware. 

In the present instance, however, the ef- 
fects of the demands of fashion became in- 
significant when compared with those which 
will shortly follow the demands of an increas- 
ing human population. The government 
has selected Lower Klamath and Tule lakes 
for “reclamation” by drainage. The work 
is already well advanced, and the birds will 
soon find that they have failed to secure title 
to their homes through proper entry at the 
land office. The nine points of possession 
will yield to the one of might, and alfalfa 
will grow where the Pelicans, Gulls, Terns 
and Cormorants now rear their young.— 
San Francisco, July 12, 1906. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel at the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


In Memoriam 


It is our painful duty to announce the 
death on July 2 of Mrs. Edward Robins, 
secretary of Pennsylvania Audubon Society. 

To all who knew Mrs. Robins, her work 
in behalf of birds and animais for a number 
of years is familiar. Ten years ago entirely 
through her energy the Pennsylvania Audu- 
bon Society was established at a time when 
only one other organization of the kind was 
in existence, and she continued actively in 
charge of its work until failing health com- 
pelled her to relinquish it. Mrs. Robins 


was also active in the Pennsylvania Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and was President of the Spencer Baird 
Ornithological Club.—W. S 


Legislative Season. 


New Yorkx.—Whenever the legislature is 
in session in this state it is a season of 
anxiety tothe Audubon Society, as the game 
and bird laws are always subject to attack. 
During the session of 1906 a number of very 
bad bills were introduced which required 
the most determined and energetic efforts to 
defeat. No one who was not on the fight- 
ing line can begin to realize how much hard 
work had to be done to prevent the passage 
of these bills, and had any one of them 
become a law it would have been a decided 
setback to the work of bird and game pro- 
tection. It is only by eternal vigilance that 
the good laws now in force in nearly all the 
states can be maintained. Should the Audu- 
bon watchfulness be relaxed fora moment, 
great harm could be done. The regular 
annual attempt was made to repeal the anti- 


spring duck-shooting law, which is now 
best known as the “ Brown Law,” as it was 
originally introduced by Senator Elon R. 
Brown, of Watertown, who has successfully 
maintained its integrity to the present time. 

Senator Burr, of the rst District (Long 
Island), introduced the repeal bill. This 
year there were no hearings held on the bill 
as there had been in the past. No new 
arguments could be advanced by the advo- 
cates of the bill, but, on the other hand, those 
opposed to the bill could point to an increased 
supply of wild fowl last fall, due, without 
doubt, to the prohibition of spring shooting. 
The activity of the Audubon forces was con- 
fined to letters written to members of the 
legislature and personal appeals to commit- 
tees in charge. The last circular letter sent, 
which undoubtedly had considerable weight, 
is given herewith: 


“Senator Burr’s Plea May Win 
Spring Duck-shooting Said to Be Factor in His 
Political Fate. 


Special Dispatch to the Evening Post. 

Avsany, April 27.— The present plan of 
the Senate, so far as it is possible to de- 
termine, is to report from committee. and 
pass the Burr bill for “spring duck-shoot- 
ing” on Long Island. Senator Burr has 
made the plea that the passage of the bill 
is essential to the carrying of his district 
by the Republican party this fall, and that 
it is necessary to him for securing his re- 
nomination. This appeal always wins 
much sympathy among fellow legislators, 
and seems to settle the fate of the measure. 
Notice has been given of the purpose to 
suspend all rules and pass the bill, and there 
is grave danger that it will be passed, 
despite the widespread objection to permit- 
ting wholesale slaughter over a long period of 
time.—From Evening Post, April 27, 1900. 
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“The Legislature of New York cannot 
safely, on political grounds, repeal a wise 
and beneficial statute in order to help carry 
a district. Game laws are economic meas- 
ures, and all legislators should join in giving 
the state the best. The present wild-fowl 
law is scientifically and economically cor- 
rect and should not be altered: If it is, the 
best interests of the state will be sacrificed.” 

This shows how largely politics sometimes 
enters into the subject of game protection, 
which is positively wrong, as the preserva- 
tion of birds and game should appeal to all 
legislators, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions. The Burr bill was killed in the 
Assembly, although it passed the Senate. 
Two local bills were also killed, one to 
permit duck-shooting in the spring on the 
Niagara River, and also a bill to permit 
snipe-shooting in the spring in four of the 
southwestern counties of the state. The 
most important bill that was defeated was 
the one referred to in April Birp-Lore, 
page 78. The history of this bill is so 
important that it is given in some detail as 
a matter of historical record. 

The bill was originally introduced by 
Assemblyman Young, of New York City. 
On receipt of acopy, the Game Commission 
of the state was requested to notify the New 
York Audubon Society of the date when a 
hearing on the bill would be held, in order 
that they might appear to oppose it. 

This was supposed to be sufficient notice 
of the intent of the Society, but it was dis- 
covered some weeks later that a hearing on 
the bill had been held without notice to the 
Audubon Society. There were present. at 
the hearing, only persons interested in the 
passage of the bill, together with the presi- 
dent of the Game Commission and the 
Attorney General of the state. The result 
of the meeting was that the original bill was 
withdrawn and a new bill was introduced by 
the Committee of Fisheries and Game, as 
follows: 


“AN ACT 
To amend the forest, fish and game law relative 
to certain varieties of imported European 
birds, by adding a new section to be known 
as Section thirty-eight-a." 
"2 38-a. Black cock, rebhubner, red leg, lapwing, 
Egyptian quail.—Black cock, rebhubner, red leg, lap- 
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wing, Egyptian quail. if imported from a European 
country, may be possessed and sold ander regulations 
as herein contained and not otherwise. No person 
shall possess, sell, or offer for sale, any of such birds 
except with the feathered head and feet on, nor until 
he shall have given a bond to the people of the state 
of New Yo k, as provided in this section. The bond 
shall be for a specified time and shall continue in 
force during that time unless sooner disapproved by the 
comnissioner of forest, fish and game for breach of its 
Such bond must be 
approved by the commissio er as to its sufficiency and 
form, and be filed in the office of the forest, fish and 
game commission, and shall be conditioned that the 
birds intended to be possessed have in'fact been im- 
ported country; that the person 
bonded shall not possess, sell or offer for sale such 


condition or failure of sureties. 


from a European 


birds or either or any of them except with the feath- 
ered heads and feet on; that he will not violate any 
provision of the forest, fish and game law, and it shall 
contain such other conditions as to the inspection of 
books, papers and premises and of the production of 
evidence by way-biil, bill of lading or otherwise, as 
the commissioner may require. A breach of any pro- 
vision or condition of the bond shall, in addition to 
other penalties, work a forfeiture to the people of the 
state of New York of the amount named therein as the 
penalty thereof, which said sum shall be considered 
as liquidated damages. and the privilege of giving any 
other bond under this section, may at the option of the 
commissioner be denied to the person so bonded. The 
burden of proving that the birds are possessed within 
the meaning and provisions of this section shall be 
upon the possessor, and no presumption that such 
birds are po sessed lawfully within this state shall 
arise in any proceeding before any court, justice or 
magistrate, until it affirmatively appears that the pro- 
visions of this section have been complied with.” 


The Audubon Society immediately took 
the matter up with the chairman of the 
Assembly Fish and Game Committee, and 
insisted upon another hearing at which the 
opponents to the bill might be heard. This 
hearing was held at the Capitol on March 
27. Among those present were Mr. F. M. 
Chapman, who represented the American 
Museum of Natural History, and Dr. T. 8. 
Palmer, of the Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was present by 
the invitation of the New York Audubon 
Society. The League of American Sports- 
men was also represented, as well as several 
of the game- protective associations from the 
gentral and western part of the state. Sena- 
tor Brown, of Watertown, and Assembly- 
man Price, of Brooklyn, were also present, 
together with the Chairman of the Law 
Committee, of the New York Society. 

Objections to the bill were presented in 
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great detail, and were elaborately illustrated 
by diagrams and by specimens of foreign 
and American game-birds for comparison. 
It was shown very clearly that it would be 
impossible for the Game Commission of the 
state to prevent the sale of native game-birds 
were the sale of five species of foreign game- 
birds mentioned in the bill legalized. It was 
pointed out that the bill was specious in its 
wording, the trade names of the birds being 
used,—for instance, Rebhubner, instead of 
Gray Partridge; Red-leg, instead of Red- 
legged Partridge: Egyptian Quail, instead 
of European or Migratory Quail. It was 
evident that these misleading names were 
used in order not to attract the attention of 
the members of the legislature to the familiar 
names of Partridge and Quail. 

It was further proven that the bill was 
faulty in many other important respects. 
The advocates of the bill, fearing that it 
might not be favorably reported from the 
Committee, had an almost identical bill 
introduced in the Senate, on which a hear- 
ing was held April 19, when practically the 
same objections were presented as at the 
previous hearing. Every possible influence 
that couid be secured was brought to bear 
to prevent the passage of these bills, with the 
final result that the legislature adjourned 
without having acted upon them. The suc- 
cess of the efforts of the Audubon Society to 
defeat the Burr and Foreign Game Sale 
Bills was no doubt largely helped by the 
work and influence of individual members, 
many of whom sent letters and telegrams to 
their legislators. Such help is always very 
valuable. 


Iowa.—Three attempts to have the model 
bird law adopted by this state have been 
made. The failures in 1902 and 1904 really 
worked for good, as the non-game bird law 
now in force in Iowa is of the most com- 
prehensive and advanced type. Experience 
has shown several improvements that were 
necessary in the original draft of the model 
law; these are all embraced in the statute 
now in force in Iowa. The State Audubon 
Society took a very active part in the passage 
of the bill, and to their efforts success is 
largely due. 
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SouTH Carouina.—A bill was introduced 
“To incorporate the Audubon Society of 
South Carolina and to provide for the pres- 
ervation of the song- and game-birds of 
the state.” 

Section 3 reads: “The objects for which 
the corporation is formed are to promote 
among the citizens of South Carolina a 
better appreciation of the value of song and 
insectivorous birds to man ahd the state; to 
encourage parents and teachers to give 
instruction to children on the subject ; to 
stimulate public sentiment against the de- 
struction of wild birds and their eggs; to 
secure the enactment and enforcement of 
proper and necessary laws for the protection 
and preservation of birds and game of the 
state ; to provide for the naming of special 
officers and investing them with necessary 
power, who shall work under the direction 
and control of the Audubon Society of 
South Carolina, looking to the rigid enforce- 
ment of the present game-bird protective 
laws of the state ; to distribute literature 
bearing on these topics among the members 
of the Society and other persons; and to raise 
and provide funds for defraying the ne€es- 
sary expenses of the Society in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes herein named.” 

The bill failed of passage, the reason for 
this being given by one of the incorporators. 

“I am sorry that the legislature adjourned 
without passing the Audubon Bill, and it 
died on the calendar. There was no oppo- 
sition to it, and the only reason it did not go 
through was that, according to the rules of 
the legislature permission has to be first ob- 
tained for introducing such bills. This was 
done promptly, but it made the bill very late 
on the calendar, and it was impossible to get 
it passed before the adjournment of the legis- 
lature. 

“This matter will be attended to at the 
next meeting of the legislature, and it will 
pass without a doubt.” 


Georcia.—The legislature of this state 
is in session, and the secretary of this Associ- 
ation, Mr. ‘T. Gilbert Pearson, is now in 
Georgia in the interest of a bill which has 
been introduced to incorporate the Audubon 
Society and to give it charge of bird and 
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game protection. The bill is framed along 
the lines of the North Carolina Audubon 
law. It also provides for a resident and 
non-resident hunting license, the fees for 
the same being used for protection purposes. 


LouisianaA.—The legislature of this state 
is now in session, and it has before it for con- 
sideration several bills which aim to improve 
the bird and game laws After adjournment 
a report of results will be made. 


ALABAMA.—A large amount of prelimi- 
nary work is being done in this state to 
' prepare the way for a bird bill which will 
be presented to the legislature, a session of 
which will be held in a few months. Some 
of the most prominent citizens of Alabama 
have the matter in charge and are securing 
the influence and sympathy of the public in 
a very encouraging manner. In addition, the 
press of the state is without exception, giv- 
ing the heartiest support to the movement. 
—W.D. 

Reservation News. 
Another reservation has been secured as a 


bird refuge. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


It is hereby ordered that Indian Key, an 
island in Tampa bay, Florida, containing 
ninety acres, and located in Sections 10 and 
15, Township 32 south, Range*r6 east, as the 
same appears upon the official plat of survey 
of said township on file in the General Land 
Office, be, and it is hereby reserved and set 
aside for the use of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as a preserve and breeding ground 
for native birds. This reservation to be 
known as Indian Key Reservation. 

(Signed) THEopoRE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, February 10, 1906. 


A New FEeEperAL Birp Law.—After the 
Audubon Societies had secured several bird 
reservations it was discovered that there was 
no federal law that could be invoked in 
case of persons hunting or egging contrary 
to the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The reservations being federal 
territory, state bird and game laws were not 
applicable to violations. 

This condition of affairs made it neces- 
sary to apply to Congress for relief, and a 
bill was introduced by Congressman Lacey 
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entitled : “ An act to protect birds and their 
eggs in game and bird preserves.” H. B. 
No. 13190 promptly passed the House of 
Representatives, but for a long time hung 
in the Senate Committee to which it was 
referred. There was no objection to the 
measure, but it not being considered of any 
great moment it was ignored until our 
director, Mr. Frank Bond, took the matter 
up with Senator Warren, of Wyoming, and 
our secretary, Mr. Pearson, visited Wash- 
ington and enlisted the aid and codperation 
of Senator Overman, of North Carolina, 
and your President appealed to Senator 
Dryden, of New Jersey, when the bill was 
favorably reported with a slight amend- 
ment, and it became a law by approval 
of President Roosevelt at 11.20 A.M. June 
28, 1906. The law reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it 
shall be unlawful for any person to hunt, 
trap, capture, wilfully disturb, or kill any 
bird of any kind whatever or take the eggs 
of such birds on any lands of the United 
States which have been set apart or reserved 
as breeding grounds for birds by any law, 
proclamation, or Executive order, except 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed from time to time by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“Section 2. That any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction in any United States court of 
competent jurisdiction, be fined in a sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars or be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding six 
months, or shall suffer both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, That the provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to the Black Hills Forest 
Reservation, in South Dakota.” 

This law will be rigidly enforced by the 
Audubon wardens, who receive their ap- 
pointments from the Secretary of Agriculture 
but whose wages are paid by the National 
Association. 


BrETON IsLAND RESERVATION.—The early 
reports from the two wardens guarding the 
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birds on this reservation and on the adjoin- 
ing islands owned or leased by the Louisiana 
Audubon Society indicated a wonderfully 
successful breeding season. President Miller, 
of the Louisiana Society, is now making his 
annual tour of inspection and, as he has 
taken his photographic outfit with him, it is 
hoped that his report will be illustrated with 
pictures showing the benefit of faithful war- 
den protection. 

Mr. Miller reports that “The captain of 
the Schooner ‘Little Annie,’ who was ar- 
rested for egging on one of the Audubon 
Islands in 1905 was convicted April 23, 
1906, and was fined $25 and costs or 30 
days in jail. The news of this conviction 
will travel all along the coast.” 


Birp Key, Tortucas, Fioripa.—A 
letter received from Prof. Alfred G. Mayer, 
Director of the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, on the Tortugas, is of so much interest 
and is so encouraging that extracts from it 
are given: “June 5, 1906. I have visited 
Bird Key and talked with your warden 
B. E. Roberts, who seems interested in his 
work, and the protection this year may be 
considered practically perfect. There are 
about three times as many birds as in 1898; 
the Sooty Terns are especially increased in 
number, although the Noddies have also in- 
creased. In 1898 there was no efficient pro- 
tection, and the increase may be safely 
regarded as being due to the protection of 
the Audubon Society.”—W. D. 


A JusTiFIABLE THRASHING.—Miss Boyn- 
ton, who is doing such good bird work among 
the children in the Bahama Islands, W. I., 
writes as follows: 

“] shall be very grateful for the additional 
sets of Leaflets which you kindly offer to 
send. I can use almost any number, and, 
believe, with good results. 

“I have a nest of a Humming-bird which 
seems to me rather curious. It is made of 
cotton so evenly wound and so lightly 
packed that I could not at first accept the 
statement that it was the work of a bird. 
The boy who brought it, 
almost tearful in his recital of the act of 
another boy, who tore down the branch and 
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killed the tiny mother and two little birds 
who were in the nest. He punished the 
murderer with a thrashing. 

“It seems that the children can be taught 
loyalty to the birds from this incident, and 
if the nest will be of any interest to you I 
am commissioned to forward it.”--W. D. 


Cats.—In the April number of ‘The 
Emu’ it is reported that the cat question is 
already a serious problem with bird pro- 
tectionists in Australia. One of the editors 
suggests, as a remedy, an annual tax of one 
shilling for each cat owned, It seems that * 
the abandoned cat is becoming a nuisance 
everywhere. Some of the keepers of the 
Lighthouse on Great Duck Island, Maine, 
which is a noted breeding resort for Gulls 
and Petrels had some cats which were a 
serious menace to the young birds. The 
matter was reported to the Inspector of the 
First District, T. H. Wilmer, Commander, 
U. S. N., who issued the following order, 
which effectually settled the cats at that 
station : 

“Great Duck Island is a favorite breeding 
ground for certain classes of birds. The 
Lighthouse Board is in hearty sympathy 
with the work of the Audubon Society, and 
sent a circular to keepers of light-stations 
making a violation of the state bird and 
game-laws a cause for dismissal from the 
Light-house Service. 

“Investigations have shown that cats are 
one of the greatest causes of destruction of 
birds. I feel that it is as much a violation of 
the law to allow your cats to destroy birds 
and eggs as for you or your children, or 
others under your control, to do so. 

* You will confer a favor upon me, as well 
as upon the Society, if you will closely con- 
fine all cats on the island until after the 
first of September, or else send them to the 
main-land.”—W. D. 


AN APPEAL 


The Association has a large deficit; 
there is urgent need of funds with which to 
pay its wardens in September; new mem- 
bers are needed. 

Will you take a personal interest in this 
matter ? — W. D. 


SCARLET TANAGER 


1. AputtT MALE. 2. Aputt Mae, CHANGING TO WINTER PLUMAGE. 3. Aputt FemMA.Le. 
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President of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


{Rational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 21 


It is the wish of the writer to repeat here what has been said in previous 
leaflets, that the fundamental object of this series of publications is to 
induce the student, as well as the agriculturist, to get in close touch with 
Nature itself, not through books, or the classroom, but out in the open. 
Nor must this association be restricted to one subject, birds; it must be 
broad and general, embracing all of Nature, in order to be of the greatest 
educational value. The fabric woven by Nature is of such exquisite pattern 
that each thread must be examined in order to enable one to appreciate the 
composite whole. The bird student is naturally led to consider many phases 
of nature, insects, plants and especially trees. Is there any more beautiful 
feature of out-of-door life than a forest? The trees of the forest are a lesson 
of patient endeavor, and their hoary trunks indicate the slow process by 
which Nature builds; each ring in the bole is a record of the ages taken to 
fashion this exquisite piece of Nature’s handiwork. As one looks down the 
long aisles and vistas of trees he is reminded of the stately columns in a 
great cathedral. Is it any wonder that the Druids held their religious cere- 
monies in Nature’s temples and that they deified the oak as the emblem of 
strength, while the clinging mistletoe typified the dependence of man. If 
one looks down, it is to find a carpet of many-hued wild flowers and mosses 
which hides the processes of change that are going on; the leaf of last year 
is turning into the mold that helps build the forest and serves as Nature’s 
reservoir to store surplus rain, thus preventing devastating floods. Through 
the openings in the foliage the sunlight streams down and forms upon the 
ground mosaics of light and shadow, more beautiful in color and design than 
any ever fashioned by the hand of man. Longfellow says, “ Nature, with 
folded hands, seems kneeling there in prayer.” It is while in this hallowed 
place we hear avoice in the tree-tops and, looking upward, see a Tanager in 
his beautiful dress of scarlet and black, a true wood bird, a fitting occupant 
of such a home. 

The Tanager is a member of a large family of distinctly American birds. 
Dr. Sclater, the eminent British ornithologist, gives no less than 375 species, 
which are arranged in 59 genera.* Mr. Ridgway,t in his latest and most 


* Catalogue British Museum, Voi. XI. 
t Bulletin of the United States National Museum No. 50, Part II. 1902. 
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exhaustive work on American birds, states that 21 genera and 112 
species are found in North and Middle America. Of these the Scarlet 
Tanager is the most conspicuous member of the family that is found in 
North America. It arrives at its summer home early in May and starts on 
its southward journey in the fall, late in September or early in October. As 
the Tanagers migrate by night, many of them become the victims of light- 
houses and thus give accurate records of migration dates, especially in the 
southward migration. It is of singular interest that the mortality occasioned 
by the light -stations is many times as great in the autumn as it is in the 
spring. What the reason for this difference is has not yet been discovered, 
although it may in some measure be accounted for from the fact that in the 
fall of the year there is more thick and misty weather than in the spring. 
From records made by the writer, female Tanagers were migrating north- 
ward past Fire Island Lighthouse as late as May 15, and the same sex 
were migrating southward as early as September 23, while a young bird 
of the year had started south as early as September 18. The latest date in 
the fall furnished by a lighthouse victim was a male bird killed October 11. 
The Tanager’s breeding home is anywhere in eastern United States, as far 
south and west as Missouri, and in the southern British provinces from 
Nova Scotia to Manitoba. In the winter it retires to some parts of the 
West Indies, and to South America as far as Peru. 

Audubon says that the Tanager “is very sensible to cold, so much so, 


NEST AND EGGS, SCARLET TANAGER 
Photographed by B S. Bowdish 
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indeed, that in the state of Massachusetts should a sudden change take 
place in the weather, during the time of their spring migrations, hundreds 
die in the course of a night, not only in the woods and orchards, but even 
in the towns and villages. I witnessed a like occurrence at Eastport in 
Maine late in May, when I was on my way to Labrador.” 

While at its summer home the Scarlet Tanager loves the deep woods, 
although it is often seen in orchards and clearings. The nest is a very frail 
affair and it is usually saddled on a limb, quite near its extremity, from ten 
to forty feet from the ground ; it is composed of fine twigs and dried grasses, 
with a lining of rootlets. The clutch of eggs varies from three to five; 
they are greenish in color, much spotted with browns and purples. 

Alexander Wilson, one of the early American ornithologists, and 
certainly one of the greatest, in speaking of the song of the Scarlet Tanager, 
says:* “Among the thick foliage of the tallest trees, his simple and almost 
monotonous notes chip, churr, repeated at short intervals, in a pensive tone, 
may be occasionally heard; which appear to proceed from a considerable 
distance, though the bird be immediately above you,—a faculty bestowed on 
him by the beneficent author of Nature, no doubt for his protection, to 
compensate in a degree for the danger to which his glowing color would 
often expose him. If he has little of melody in his notes to charm us, he 
has nothing in them to disgust.” Wilson evidently failed to credit the 
Tanager with its best vocal efforts, which all of the later observers and 
writers have done. In fact, the Tanager is one of our best singers, being 
almost the equal of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The songs of the two 
birds are often mistaken, although it is claimed that the song of the Tanager 
has not the roundness and~fullness of that of the Grosbeak, being some- 
what harsh in its finish. In addition to the fascinating esthetic qualities of 
color and song of the Scarlet Tanager, it is of very great economic impor- 
tance, as its food consists largely of noxious insects, especially those found 
among the tree-tops; it also eats largely of wild fruits, with occasionally a 
few cultivated ones. 

Wilson says, “ His manners are modest, easy and inoffensive. He commits 
no depredations on the property of the husbandman, but rather benefits him 
by the daily destruction in spring of many noxious insects; and when winter 
approaches he is no plundering dependent, but seeks in a distant country 
for that sustenance which the severity of the season denies to his industry 
in this.” Among the most interesting and important branches of bird study 
is that of plumage and moult; ini fact, without some knowledge of this 
subject the student makes little progress in his acquaintance with the birds 
commonly found about him. The Scarlet Tanager and his soberly colored 
consort are striking examples of differences of and also change in plumage. 
The illustration herewith, to some extent, explains itself. The female bird 
practically always wears the same dress so far as its color is concerned, 


* American Ornithology : or the Natural History of the Birds of the United States. 
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although the material is renewed at intervals by moult. On the other hand, 
the richly dressed male is subject to many cHanges. Commencing with the 
nest it has a natal down, which is followed by a juvenal plumage; this is suc- 
ceeded by the first winter plumage. These latter plumages are very much in 
color like that of the female bird. This carries the male bird until the 
following spring, when by moult an entire change in appearance takes place 
and the Tanager assumes the first nuptial plumage of scarlet vermilion, which 
is worn until the post nuptial moult takes place after the breeding season 
and just prior to the southward migration. It is known as the adult winter 
plumage. The male at this moult assumes a plumage very much like that of 
the female bird, but he can always be readily distinguished by his jet- black 
wings, the wings of the female bird being a brownish black. The bird 
student, especially the beginner, often wonders why it is that he fails to find 
any male Scarlet Tanagers in the late summer, and it is only after the subject of 
moult and change in plumage is understood that such enigmas are unraveled. 
During the post nuptial moult of the male the plumage assumes a parti- 
colored appearance that is very singular. One of the most important and 
valuable contributions to the literature of ornithology was made a few 
years since, by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., in which he discussed the 
plumage and moults of the passerine birds of New York.* 

The subject is treated so comprehensively and intelligently by the author 
that every nature teacher should procure a copy of this valuable treatise. 
It is practically impossible, in a leaflet of this size, to do more for the student 
than to refer him to a recognized authority on this interesting subject. A 
short quotation from the opening chapter of the book will show its value 
and scope: “ The moulting of birds is a subject so complicated, so extensive, 
and so difficult of study, that it is not surprising to find it wrapped, even 
today, in dense clouds of ignorance which obscure the true principles under- 
lying it. It is my present purpose to demonstrate the principles dominating 
the plumages and moults of no less than one hundred and fifty North 
American species of the great order Passeres, or Perching birds, and at the 
same time indicate the wider application of these principles, which the study 
of other groups leads me to believe prevail among all species of birds, 
modified only by circumstances.” 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Use as many as possible of the questions in E. I.. No. 20; nearly all of them may be 
adapted. What is the bole of a tree? Describe how the age of a tree can be determined. 
Who were the Druids? When and where did they live? Describe how forests store mois- 
ture? What species of Tanager is found in your locality? Describe change of plumage of 
male Tanager. Have you ever seen one during process of change; give season? What are 
the primaries? What are the rectrices? 


* The Sequence of Plumages and Moults of the Passerine Birds of New York, by Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Annals 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 73 to 360, Oct. 19, 1900 (Plates I to VII). 


1. ParuLa WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 3. PARULA WARBLER, ADULT FEMALE. 
2. PaARULA WARBLER, YounG FEMALE. 4. SeENNETT’s WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 
5. Sennetr’s WARBLER, ADULT FEMALE. 
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